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tone afterwards developed even into the frivolous. Dr. Barry 
gives a luminous, interesting and consistent view of the man, 
whether it be the right approach or not. The book is especially 
worthy of note as the study of a rationalist, admittedly great and 
splendid, by one who still accepts revelation and conserves his 
faith. 



ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 

Greatness in Literature and Other Papers. By W. P. Trent. New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1005. 

Essays in Application. By. Henry van Dyke. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1905. 

The difference in spirit and in subject matter between these 
two volumes of essays that have appeared simultaneously — one 
from the pen of a professor of English Literature in Columbia 
University and the other by the holder of a similar position in 
Princeton University — is well expressed in the title and is borne 
out in the contents, a series respectively of eight and twelve 
papers, essays, and addresses. 

Professor Trent has brought together in his new volume eight 
essays under the title of the first of the series, " Greatness in 
Literature." Most of them have been papers before the Eng- 
lish Clubs of our several universities, or before bodies of stu- 
dents and teachers; and all deal with literary topics, i.e., dis- 
cussions about literature. What are the tests whereby we know 
great literature? If the inspiration may have come uncon- 
sciously years ago from Matthew Arnold's critical essays, the 
treatment and the answer is wholly Mr. Trent's, and the same 
catholic principles and severity of standards are present. This 
lingering influence of Matthew Arnold may perhaps be best 
seen in the estimate of Chaucer — it will be found that more 
justice is done Chaucer in the notable essay on poetry in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica by Mr. Watts-Dunton. 

"A Word for the Smaller Writers" is not for the less excel- 
lent ones, but for those who appeal to special tastes. " Popular 
Judgment" is again used only of the writers of a high order of 
achievement — as an element in determining their final place. 
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Two of these essays appeared in The Sewanee Review: 
"The Aims and Methods of Literary Study," and "Teaching 
Literature." The spirit of literature, of the great masters, the 
love of poetry, a nice discrimination as to the best literature — 
these are the notes that run all through these essays. Wider 
reading among the best and a resulting higher catholic-minded- 
ness are points emphasized in "Some Remarks on Modern 
Book Burning." The culmination rests in the last paper, "The 
Love of Poetry" — its great praise of the sixth Odyssey, and its 
eloquent conclusion. Professor Trent loves literary standards 
and the masters in literature for themselves, their poetry and 
eloquence, their distinction, their style; and one cannot keep 
company with him without catching something of this fine en- 
thusiasm, however elusive he may be on definite points. It is 
the spirit, when not always the detailed judgments, of these 
essays which hold and charm. 

Dr. van Dyke's new book of essays is very different in subject 
matter and method, being little sermons in prose. Professor 
Trent's text was the deeper appreciation of true literature and 
a widening catholicity of taste and judgment. Dr. van Dyke's 
discourses are applied to thinking as exemplified in right living, 
are addressed more to conduct and are intended for practical 
everyday audiences rather than for the academically trained. 
Indeed, this purpose leads the author or speaker to much that 
might be considered in strictly academic and literary circles 
questionable or unsound. There is too obviously an appeal to 
the emotions and sensibilities of a public audience. 

Dr. van Dyke is what he himself would call a "mehorist" in 
distinction from a " pessimist," and his essays and addresses are 
intended to cheer and stimulate this wider public. He achieves 
this in treating such subjects as " Is the World Growing Better? " 
"The Heritage of American Ideals," "Books, Literature, and 
the People," "The Creative Ideal of Education," "The School 
of Life," etc. Reason, Religion, Service — the use of the high- 
est things in life for the betterment of the individual and the 
world — this is his message. How far it touches the real issues, 
and how far it may at times be betrayed by an easy fluency — 
were hard to say. 



